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the House of Commons if no more than seven approached the House
for that purpose. Seven Suffragettes, Including Mrs. Pankhurst and her
daughter, endeavoured to do so, but were barred by the police, and,
afte'r persisting in their attempt, were arrested and taken to prison.
This civic right, never repealed, was waived by the Judge, who paid no
attention to it.

The Court was crowded to hear Mrs. Pankhurt's defence. Christabel
was not in good form and cried when she questioned the witnesses
against her, but her mother was magnificent. Her speech, as many
barristers agreed, was one of the most brilliant and masterly orations
ever heard in Court. She expounded the whole case for the right of
women to vote, with a passionate sincerity and eloquence which was
very moving. Her argument was closely knit and she never hesitated for
a word or phrase. She was not dramatic nor hysterical, but her whole
speech seemed to burn with a spiritual and intellectual fire. The
galleries were crowded. The Court was filled with men of the Bar and
men of the Press. They were all spellbound by this woman's genius as a
special pleader.

During the trial I had a talk with Christabel Pankhurst behind the
Court. She looked ill and distressed. She had gone beyond the limit of
her endurance, in which she had proved her courage so many times.
She had suffered the misery and squalor of prison life. The thought of a
long sentence was dreadful to her. She asked me if I thought the
verdict would go against them, and when I told her that I thought it
would she wept again, and I was deeply sorry for her. She and her
mother were sentenced to four years imprisonment.

10
TROUBLE IN IRELAND
There was trouble in Ireland. It was not for the first time. Sir
Edward Carson was raising a private army to defend the Ulster loyalists
against an invasion from the south. Winston Churchill took the side of
the South, against this recruitment in Ulster which he said was a
rebellion against the Crown. There was a threat of mutiny in the Army,
led at the Curragh camp by Sir Hubert Gough who made it known that
his officers would refuse to coerce Ulster, on whose side they stood in
case of civil war.
I was sent out to Ireland by the Daily Chronicle to enquire into the
smuggling of arms by the Ulstermen. In Belfast I found plenty of evidence
that arms were pouring in. In the cellars of the Royal Avenue Hotel I